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I. 


POETRY. 
GENTLE VOICES. 


Gentle voices, what hath stirr’d ye, 
Coming from the buried past? 

In the dreams of night I beard ye, 
And a spell was o’er me cast! 


Friends departed stood in glory, 
Smiling in their bright array, 

Each the theme of tender story, 
Led my heart to bliss away. 


Gentle voices, ye would waken 
Many a cheering hope in me, 
When I seem’d by all forsaken, 
Then my thoughts would turn to thee. 


Of my all, thongh fate bereft me, 
What I moat relied upon; 

Still, with gentle voices left me, 
I could never feel alone. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


THE TRIAL OF GODWIN, 


The Witana-gemot was assembled in the Great 
Hall « f Westminster in all its imperial pomp. 

It was on his throne that the king sate now—and 
it was the sword that was in his right hand. Some 
seated below, and some standing beside the throne, 
were the officers of the Basileus* of Britain. There, 
were to be seen chamberlain and cupbearer; disc 
thegn and hors thegn; the thegn of the dishes, and 
the thegn of the stud; with many more. Next to 
these sat the clerks of the chapel, with the king’s con- 
fessor at their head. 

Below the scribes, a space was left on the floor, and 
farther down sat the chiefs of the Witav. Of these, 
first in order, both from their spiritual rank and their 
vast temporal possessions, sat the lords of the church; 
the chairs of the prelates of London and Canterbury 
were void. But still goodly was the array of Saxon 
mitres, with the harsh, hungry, but intelligent face of 
Stigand—Stigand the stout and the covetous; and 
the benign but firm features of Alred, true priest and 


* The title of late as the 
tine of Sebo. Basileus was retained by the English kinge so 


true patriot, distinguished amidst all. Around each 
prelate, as stars round a snn, were his own special 
priestly retainers, selected from his diocese. Farther 
still down the hall are the great civil lords and vice- 
king vassals of the ‘Lord Paramount.’ Vacant the 


chair of the king of the Scotts, for Siward hath not 


yet had his wish; Macbeth is in his fastnesses, or 
listening to the weird sisters in the world; and Mal- 
colm is a fugitive in the halls of the Northumbrian 
earl. Vacant the chair of the hero Gryffyth, son of 


Llewelyn, the dread of the marches, prince of Gwyn-, 


ed, whose arms had subjugated Cymry. But 
there, are the lesser sub-kings of Wales. ith their 
torques of gold, and wild eyes, and hair cut round 
ears and brow, they stare on the scene. 


On the same bench with these sub-kings, distin- 


guished from them by height ‘of stature, and cala 
collectedness of mien, no less than by their caps of 
maintenance and furred tobes, are those props of 
strong thrones and terrors of weak—the earls to whom 
shires and counties fall, as hyde and carricate to the 
lesser thegns. But three of these were then present, 
and all three the foes of Godwin. Siward, earl of 
Northumbria; Leofric of Mercia; and Rolf, earl of 
Hereford and Worcestershire, who, strong in his claim 
of ,‘king’s blood,” left not the court with his Norman 
friends. And on the same benches, though a little 
apart, are the lesser earls, and that higher order of 
thegns, called king’s thegns. 

Not far from these sate the chosen citizens from the 
free burgh of London, already of great weight in the 
Senate—sufficing often to turn its counsels; all friends 
were they of the English earl and his house. In the 
same division of the hall were found the bulk and 
true populer part of the meeting—popular indeed—as 
representing not the people, but the things the people 
most prized—valor and wealth; the thegn land-owners, 
called in the old deeds the “Ministers:” they sate with 
swords by their side, all of varying birth, fortune, 
and connection, whether with king, earl, or ceorl. 
Farther down still, at the extreme end of the hall, 
crowding by the open doors, filling up the space 
without, were the ceorls themselves. 

And the forms of the meeting had been duly said 
and done; and the king had spoken words, no doubt 
wary and peaceful, gracious and exhortatory; but 
those words—for his voice that day was weak—tra- 


veled not beyond the small circle of his clerks and his 
officers; and a murmur buzzed through the hall, when 
Earl Godwin stood on the floor with his six sons at his 
| back; and you might have heard the hum of the gnat 
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that vexed the smooth cheek of Earl Rolf, or the click 
of the spider from the web on the vaulted roof, the 
moment before Earl Godwin spoke. 

“If,” said he, with the modest look and downcast 
eye of practiced eloquence, “If I rejoice once more to 
breathe the air of England; if I rejoice to stand once 
more in that assembly which has often Hstened to my 
voice when our common country was in peril, who 
here will blame that joy? Who among my foes, if 
foes now I have, will not respect the old man’s glad- 
ness? Who among you, earls and thegns, would not 
grieve, if his duty bade him say to the gray-haired 
exile, ‘In this English air you shall not breathe your 
last sigh—on this English soil you shall not find a 

ravel’ Who among you would not grieve to say it?” 
(Suddenly he drew up his head and faced his audience.) 
“Who among you hath the courage and the heart to 
say it? Yes, | rejoice that I am at last in an assembly 
fit to judge my cause, and pronounce my innocence. 
For what offense was I outlawed? For what offense 
were I, and the six sons I have given to my land, to 
bear the wolf's penalty, and be chased and slain as 
the wild beasts’ Hear me, and answer! 

“Eustace, count of Boulogne, returning to his do- 
mains from a visit to our lord the king, entered the 
town of Dover in mail and on his war steed; his train 
did the same. Unknowing our Jaws and customs (for 
I desire to/press light upon all old grievances, and 
will impute ill designs to none), these foreigners in- 
vade by force the private dwellings of citizens, and 
there select their quarters. Ye all know that this 
was the strongest violation of Saxon right; ye know 
that the meanest ceorl. hath the proverb on his lip, 
‘Every man’s house is his castle.’ One of the towns- 
men acting on that belief—which I have yet to learn 
was a false one—expelled from his threshold a retain- 
er of the French earl’s. The strangér drew his sword 
and wounded him; blows followed—the stranger fell 
by the arm he had provoked. The news arrived to 

Zarl Eustace; he and his kinsmen spur to the spot; 
they murder the Englishman on his hearth-stone—” 

ere a groan, half-stifled and wrathful, broke from 

the ceorles at the end of the hall. Godwin held up 
his hand in rebuke of the interruption, and resumed. 

“This done, the outlanders rode through the 
streets with their drawn swords; they butchered those 
who came in their way; they trampled even children 
under their horses’ feet. The burghers armed. I 
thank the Divine Father, who gave me for my coun- 
trymen those gallant burghers! They fought, as we 
English know how to fight; they slew some nineteen 
or score of these mailed intruders; they chased them 
from the town. Earl Eustace fled fast. Earl Eustace 
we know is a wise man: small rest took he, little 
bread broke he, till he pulled rein at the gate of Glou- 
cester, where my lerd the king then held court. He 
made his complaint. My iord the king, naturally, 
hearing but one side, thought the burghers in the 
wrong; and, scandalized that such high persons of his 
own kith should be so aggrieved, lie sent for me, in 
whose government the burgh of Dover is, and bade 
me chastise, by military execution, those who had at- 
tacked the foreign count. I appeal to the great earls 
whom I see before me—to you, illustrious Leofric; to 
you, renowned Siward—what value would ye set on 
your earldoms, if ye had not the heart and the power 
tosee right done to the dwellers therein? 


“What was the course I 
martial execution, which would involve the whole 
burgh in one sentence, I submitted that the reeve and 
gerefas of the burgh should be cited to appear before 


the king, and account for the broil. My lord, though — 


ever most clement and loving to his godd people, 
either unhappily moved against me, or oversway 
by the foreigners, was counseled to reject this mode 
of doing justice, which our laws, as settled under Ed- 
gar and Canute, enjoin.. And because I would not— 
and I say in the presence of all, because I, Godwin 
son of Wolnoth, durst not, if I would, have entered 
the free burgh of Dover with mail on my back and the 
doomsman at my right hand, these outlanders induced 
my lord the king to summon me to attend in person 
(as for a sin of my own) the council of the Witan, 
convened at Gloucester, then filled with the foreigners, 
not, as I humbly opined, to do justice to me and my 
folk bf Dover, but to secure to this Count of Boulogne 
atriumph over English liberties, and sanction his 
scorn for the value of English lives. 

“TI hesitated, and was menaced with outlawry. I 
agreed to refer all matters to a Witan held where it is 
held’ this day. My troops were disbanded; but the 
foreigners induced my lord not only to retain his own, 
but to issue his Herr-bann for the gathering of hosts 
far and near, even allies beyond the seas. When I 
looked to London for the peaceful Witan, what saw 
1? The largest armament that had been collected in 
this rergn—that armament headed by Norman knights. 
—was this the meeting where justice could be done 
mine and me? Nevertheless, what was my offer? 
That I and my six sons would attend, provided the 
usual sureties, agreeable to our laws, from which only 
thieves are excluded, were given that we should come 
and go life-free and safe. Twice this offer was made, 
-twice refused; and so I and my sons were banished. 
We went;—we have returned!” 

“And in arms,” murmured Earl Rolf, son-in-law to 
that Count Eustace of Boulogne, whose violence had 
been temperately and truly narrated. 

“And in arms,” repeated Godwin; “true; in arms 
geese the foreigners who had thus poisoned the ear 
of our gracious king; in arms, Earl Rolf; and at the 
first clash of those arms, Franks and foreigners have 
fled. We have no need of arms now. Weare among 
our countrymen, and no Frenchman interposes be- 
tween us and the ever gentle, ever generous nature of 
our born king. 

“Peers and proceres, chiefs of this Witan, perhaps 
the largest ever yet assembled in man’s memory, it is 
for you to decide whether I and mine, or the foreign 
fugitives, caused the dissension in these realms; whe- 
ther our banishment was just or not; whether in our 
return we have abused the power we possessed. Minis- 
ters, on those swords by your sides there is not one 
drop of blood! As for my sons, no crime can be 
alleged against them, unless it be a crime to have in 
their veins that blood which flows in mine—blood 
which they have learned from me to shed in defense 
of that beloved land to which they now ask to be re- 
called.” | 

The earl ceased and receded behind his children, 
having artfully, by his very abstinence from the mere 
heated eloquence imputed to him as a fault and a wile, 
produced a powerful effect upon an audience already 
prepared for his acquittal. 
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But now as from the sons, Sweyn the eldest stepped 
forth, with a wandering eye and uncertain foot, there 
was a movement like a shudder among the large 
majority of the audience, and a murmur of hate or of 
horror. 


The young earl marked the sensation his presence 
roduced, and stopped short. His breath came thick; 
e raised his right hand, but spoke not. His 

voice died on his lips; his eyes roved wildly round 
with a haggard stare more imploring than defying. 
Then rose, in his episcopal stole, Alred the bishop, 
and his clear, sweet voice trembled as he spoke. 


“Comes Sweyn, son of Godwin, here, to prove his 
innocence of treason against the king?— if so, let him 
hold his peace; for if the Witan acquit Godwin, son 
of Wolnoth, of that charge, the acquittal includes his 
House. But in the name of the huly Church here 
represented by its fathers, will Sweyn say, and fasten 
his word by oath, that he is guiltless of treason to 
the Kings of kings—guiltless of sacrilege that my 
lips shrink to name? Alas, that the duty falls on me 
—for I loved thee once, and love thy kindred now. 
But I am God’s servant before all things”—the prelate 
paused, and gathering up new eriergy, added in unfal- 
tering accents, “I ~ Bae 2 thee here, Sweyn, the out- 
law, that, moved by the fiend, thou didst bear off from 
God’s house, and violate a daughter of the Church— 
Algive, abbess of Leominster!” 


“And I,” cried Siward, rising to the full height of 
his stature, “I, in the presence of these prcceres, 
whose proudest title is milifes or warriors—lI charge 
Sweyn, son of Godwin, that, not in open field and 
hand to hand, but by felony and guile, he wrought 
— and abhorrent murder of his cousin, Beorn the 
ear |”? 


At these two charges from men so eminent, the 
effect upon the audience was startling. While those 
not influenced by Godwin raised their eyes, sparkling 
with wrath and scorn, upon the wasted, yet still noble 
face of the eldest born, even those most zealous on 
behalf of that popular House, evinced no sympathy 
for its heir. Some looked down abashed and mourn- 
ful—some regarded the accused with a co'd, unpitying 
look. Only perhaps among the ceorls, at the end of 
the hall, might be seen some compassion on anxious 
faces; for before those deeds of crime had been bruited 
abroad, none among the sons bf Godwin more blithe 
of mien and bold of hand, more honored and beloved, 
than Sweyn the outlaw. But the hush that succeded 
the charges was appalling in its depth. Godwin him- 
self shaded his face with his mantle, and only those 
close by could see that his breast heaved and his limbs 
trembled. The brothers had shrunk from the side of 
the accused, outlawed even among his kin—all save 
Harold, who, strong in his blameless name and be- 
loved repute, advanced three strides amidat the silence, 
and, standing by h'‘s brother’s side, lifted his com- 
manding brow above the seated judges, but he did 
not speak. 


Then said Sweyn the earl, strengthened by such 
solitary companionship in that, hostile assemblage— 
“I might answer, that for these charges in the past, 
for deeds alleged as done eight long years ago, A 
the king’s grace, and the in-law’s right; and that in 
the Witans over which I, as earl, presided, no man 


was twice judged for the same offense. That I hold 
to be the law, in the great, councils as the small.” 
“It is! it is!” exclaimed Godwin; his paternal feel- 
ings conquering his prudence and his decorous dignity. 
“Hold to it, my son!” 

“I hold to it not,” resumed the young earl, casting a 
haughty glance over the somewhat blank and disap- 
peers faces of his foes, “for my law is here”—and 

e smote his heart—“and that condemns me, not once 
alone, but evermore! Alred, O holy father, at whose 
knees I once confessed my every sin—I blame thee 
not, that thou first, in the Witan, liftest thy voice 
against me, though thou knowest that I loved Algive 
from youth upward; she, with her heart yet min 
was given in the last year of Hardicanute, when might 
was right, to the Church. I[ met her again, flushed 
with my victories over the Walloon kings, with power 
in my hand and passion in my veins. Deadly was-my 
sin! But what asked I? that vows compelled should 
be annulled; that the love of my youth might yet be 
the wife of my mauhood. Pardon, that I knew not 
then hew eternal are the bonds ye of the Church have 
woven round those of whom, if ye fail of saints, ye 
may at least make martyrs.” ¢ 


He paused, and his lip curled, and his eye shot wi 
fire; for in that moment his-mother’s blood was high 
within him, and he looked and thought, perhaps, as 
some heathen Dane, but the flash of the former man 
was momentary,and humbly smiting his breast, he 
murmured—“Avaunt, Satav!—yea, deadly was m 
sin! And the sin was mine alone; Algive, if stai 
was blameless; she escaped—and—and—died. 


“The king was wroth; and first to strive against 
my pardon was Harold my brother, who now alone 
in my penitence stands by my side: he strove man- 
fully and openly; I blamed him not: but Beorn, my 
cousin, desired my earldom, and he strove against me, 
wilily and in secret-—to my face kind, behind my back 
despitetul. I detected his falsehood, and’ meant to 
detain, but not to slay him. lay bound in my 
ship; he reviled and he taunted jf in the hour of my 
gloom; and when the blood of thé sea-kings flowed in 
fire through my veins. And I lified my ax in ire; 
and my men lifted theirs, and so—and so! Again 
say—Deadly was my sin! 


“Think not that I seek now to make less my guilt, 
as I sought when I deemed that life was yet long, and 
power was yet sweet. I have been a fugitive and an 
exile—again I have been inlawed, and earl of all the 
lands trom Isis to the Wye. And whether in state or 
in penury whether in war or in peace, [ have seen the 
pale face of the nun betrayed, and the gory wounds 
of the murdered man. I come not here to plead for a 
pardon, which would console me not, but formally to 
dissever my kinsmen’s cause from mine, which alone 
sullies and degrades it; I come here to say, that, co- 
-veting not your acquittal, fearing not your judgment, 
I pronounce mine own doom. Cap of noble, and ax 
of warrior, I lay aside forever; barefooted, and alone, 
I go hence to the Holy Sepulcher; there to assoil my 
soul, and implore that grace which can not come from 
man! Harold, step forth in the place of Sweyn the 
first-born! -And ye prelates and peers, milites and 
ministers, proceed to adjudge the living! To you, 


dead!” 


and to England, he who now quits you is the | 
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He gathered his robe of state over his breast as a 
monk his gown, and looking neither to right nor to 
left, passed slowly down the hall, through the crowd, 
which made way for him in awe and silence; and it 
seemed to the assembly as if a cloud had gone from 
the face of day. 

And Godwin still stood with his face covered by 
his robe. | 

And Harold anxiously watched the faces of the 
assembly, and saw no releuting! | 

And Gurth crept to Harold's side. 

And the gay Leofwine looked sad. ~ 

And the young Wolnoth turned pale and trembled. 
A ag the fierce Tostig played with his golden 

in. 

And one low sob was heard, and it came from the 
breast of Alred the meek accuser; God’s true but gen- 
tle priest. coe | 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


VALENTINE VOX, THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


TRIP ON THE GRAVESEND STEAMBOAT. 


Among the varied amusements peculiar to London life at the 
peried of this story, a very prominent recreation consisted of 
a voyage by steamboat to Gravesend. Thousands were con- 
tinually in the habit of exchanging the smoke and dirt of 
London for the purer air of thia delightful watering place. 
Among others, Valentine resolved upon atrip. These steam- 
boats were, and still are, navigated by a captain, who from an 
elevated platform above the paddle-boxes communicates his 
directions to a call-boy standing immediately below, who in 
turn bawis them out with a prolonged nasal twang to the occu- 
pants of the engine-room. | 

When the clock struck ten, on the morning in question, be- 
tween five and six bundred individuals had managed to estab- 
lish themselves upun the deck, and as the band, consisting of 
a barp, a violin, and a fife, began to play a highly pvupular 
tune, the boat started. Ginger beer and bottled stout were in 
immediate requisition, and while many of the unencumbered 
gentlemen were smoking their cigars, Valentine was learning 
the various orders that were giving by the captain through the 
ona ae stood just above the place in which the engine was 
working. 

The vessel had not proceeded far, when, fancying that he 
could imitate the voice of the boy exactly, he determined to 
try the effect of the experiment; and as he had become quite 
AU FalT to the orders that were given} the very moment the 
poat bad passed the shipping, he commenced with “Ease ar!”’ 

“No, no; go on,” said the captain. 

*Go on!” cried the boy. 

“Ease ar!” shouted Valentine again. 

“Who told you t) ease ber?’ said the captain to the boy. 

“Stop ar!’ cried Valentine, and the engine stopped at once. 

“What are you about, sir!’ shonted the captain; bet- 
ter mind what you are after, Go on, sir, and let’s have no more 
of that nonsense.” 

“Go on!” cried the boy. who couldn’t exactly understand it, 
although he looked round and scratched his head with great 
energy. 

At this moment a wherry was seen just abead waiting to put 
three ors on board, and as the vessel approached her, 
the captain raised his hand. 

“Ease ar!” cried the boy, who was watcbing that hand, and 
as it moved he added “stop ar!”’ when the steps were 
let down, aad a man stood ready with a boat-hook secared by 
a rope, while the waterman was pulling away with all the 

he bad in him. 

“Go on!” cried Valentine. just as the boat had reached the 
side, and the vessel dashed away and left the wherry bebind 


her. 

“Stop her!” shonted the captain very angrily, “what is the 
matter with you, sir, this 

“Stop ar!’ cried the innocent boy; and the waterman, who 
was very old and not very strong, pulled away again as hard 
as be —— oon but as he had to row against the tide, and 
had been some considerable distance behind, it was a long 


N “Ob, you young beauty |— 


time before he could manage to get up again, although be per- 
spired very freely. He did, however, at length succeed in 
tting alongside; but just as he was reaching the steps again, 
alentine sed. “Move her astarn !’’—when, as the vessel went 
back very fast with the tide, she left the wherry some consid- 
erable distance ahead. : 

“Stop her! you scoundrel! goon! What d’ye mean, sir?’ 
shouted the captain indignantly. 

“Stop ar Go on !’’ cried the boy, who couldn’t make it out 
exactly even then—“ease ar !’’—he cried again, as the captain 
waived bis band—‘“stop ar !’’ 

“Go on!’ cried Valentine, in precisely the same tone, and 
the vessel again left the wherry bebind her. 

As the captain, at this interesting moment, threw his cap at 
the boy, and as the boy began to rub his head violently, as if 
it had struck him, the vessel proceeded so far before the order 
“to go on,” had been counteracted, that the waterman, feeling 
that they were having a game with him, quietly gave the thing 


up. 

Now the captain was really a remarkable man, but the chief 
characteristics of his mind were even more remarkable than 
those of his body. He had been a most extraordinary swearer, 
but having imbibed a ony for litera and art, a ten 
months’ quiet indulgence in that propensity made bim alto- 
gether a different individual. 

How, then, to express his feelings when irritated, became a 
difficulty which he had every day to surmount. He had not the 
least notion of bridling his passion; his object was simply to 
bridle his tongue; and as swearing—if use be indeed second 
nature—had clearly become natural to bim, he was frequently 
in danger of burs some blood-véssel, be- 
cause he would not give vent to _— in the language to 
which he had been so long accustomed. He would keep it 
pent up, and it was — up while the steamer was dodging the 
wherry; but when found that the waterman had ceased to 
ply his sculls, and that the opposition vessel would have the 
three passengers in consequence, his rage knew no bonnds. 
“You beauty!" cried he to the boy at length, finding that he 
must either say something or burst. “Oh! bless your PRETTY 
eyes!—Yot understand me !”’ 

‘Ease ar!’ cried Valentine. 

“At it again !’”’ exclaimed the captain; ‘“‘oh, you darling, you 
sweet pretty boy! Oh, I'll give yen pepper! ony let me come 
down to you, that’s all, you duck, and I'll give you the beaa- 
tifullest towelling you ever enjoyed. Let her go, sir!” 

“Go on!” whined the boy. “It a’n’t me; I can’t help it.” 

“What! Say that again—only say it—and if I don't make 
you spin round and round, like a lying young cockchafer, 
seize me.”” And the poor boy began to dig his knuckles in 
his eyes, and to whine a repetition of what was held to be a 
falsehood. 

“Ah, whine away, my dear!” cried the captain, ‘‘whine 
away! If you don’t hoid that noise, I’ll come down and give 
you a clout one side o’ the head that you never had afore!’’ 

“Ease ar!’’ cried Valentine. 

“What, won’t you be quiet ?” 

“Stop 

“What is it you mean, you young—anceL? What is it you 
MEAN?” cr.ed the captain, as be stood in a sitting posture, with 
bis hands upon his knees, “po you want a good welting? ony 
say, and you shall catch, my dear, the blessedest rope’s-ending 
— ever had any notion on yet. Now I give you fair warning. 

f Ihave any more of this. if it’s ever so little, I'll come 
down and give zou the sweetest hiding that ever astonished 
your nerves! So ony look out, my dear! Take a friend’s ad- 
vice, and look out. Well, are we to perceed ?”’/ 

“Go on!” cried the boy; and he still worked away with his 
knuckles, and screwed up his features into the ugliest form 


they were capable of assuming. 
know what I mean,” cried 


the captain, as be ground teeth and shook bis fists at the 
innocent boy, whose eyes were by this time so swollen that he 
could scarcely see out of them atall. “You stink for a good 
tanning, and I'l. ease your mind, my dear—ir I don’t, may [ 
be—saved! So now you know my sentiments.”” And having 
delivered himself loudly to this effect, be thrust his bands tri- 
umphantly into his breeches pockets, and directed the whole 
of his aitention ahead. 

“His eye was. however, no sooner-off the boy, than Valentine 
again cried ‘‘Ease ar! sop ar!” but long before the sound of 
the last “ar” had died away, the captain seized a rope abont 
as thick as his wrist, and without giving utterance even toa 
word, jumped down upon the deck with a deep inspiration of 


vengeance. 
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‘Away, boy! run!’ cried Valentine, quickly; and the boy, 
who was evidently anything but an idiot, darted like lightning 
among the passengers. The captain at starting was close at his 
heels; but the boy shot ahead with much skill, and then dodged 
him round and round and in and out, with so much tact and 
dexterity, that it soon became obvious that he had been chased 
in a manner not very dissimilar before. 

‘Lay hold of that boy!’ cried the captain, ‘lay hold of him 
' there!’ but the passengers, who rather enjoyed the chase, re- 
fused to do any such thing. They, on the contrary, endeavored 
to shield the boy; and whenever they fancied that the captain 
was gaining ground, although he would not have caught him in 
a fortnight, a dozen of the stoutest would—of course accident- 
ally—piace themselves quietly before him. 

‘Come here!’ cried the captain, panting for breath: ‘Will you 
mind what I say, sir? Come here?’ but the boy, who didn’t 
seem to approve of that course, did discreetly refuse to accept 
the invitation, and the captain was in consequence after him 


again. 

At length Valentine raised a contemptuous laugh, and as it 
bad in instant at least a hundred echoes, the captain’s philoso- 
phy opened his eyes, and he saw the propriety of giving up the 
chase. 

‘Here, Robinson,’ said he,‘ just give a look out here. Bless 
his littlesoul, he shall have a quilting yet,’ and after telling 
the gentlemen below to go on, he silently ascended the pad- 
dle box, and Robinson took the boy’s: place. 

‘Ease hor!’ cried Robinson, in a rough heavy tone. 

‘That’s the voice to imitate!’ said Valentine to himself. 
‘Now’s the time for me to reinstate the boy,’ and as he saw a 
boat making’ towards the vessel ahead, he shouted with true 
Robinsonian energy, ‘Go on!’ 

=i no,’ cried the captain, ‘no, no! you’re as bad as the 


oy 

‘Ease her!’ shouted Robinson, ‘I didn't speak ! 

‘Go on!’ cried Valentine, and round went the paddles again, 
for the engineer himself now began to be excited. 

‘Do you want to drive me mad?’ cried the captain. 

‘What d’yar mean?’ shouted Robinson, ‘that wasn’t me?’ 

‘What! what!’ exclaimed the captain, ‘not you! Oh, Robin- 
son, Robinson! don’t you know, Robinson, how very wrong it 
is for to tell a blessed falsity for to hide a fault?’ 

‘l tell you it wasn’t me, then! If you don’t like to believe 
me, you may call out yourself!’ and Robinson departed in high 
dudgeon, leaving the poor captain in a condition better to be 
imagined than described; and with the unpleasant alternative 
of making bis peace with the unfortunate call-boy or of stop- 
ping the vessel altogether, a humiliation to which he at last 
submitted; and the boat, with the perplexed captain and the 
mischievous Valentine, proceeded on her way. 


TWO HEROIC WOMEN. 


On the Illinois river, near two hundred miles from its junc- 
tion with the Mississippi, there lived an old pioneer, known in 
those days as “Old Parker, the squatter.” His family con- 
sisted of a wife and three children, the oldest a boy of nineteen, 
a girl of seventeen, and the youngest a boy of fourteen. 

At the time of which we write, Parker and his oldest boy 
had gone in company with three Indians on a hunt, expecting 
to be absent some five or six days. The third day after their 
departure one of the Indians returned to Parker’s house, came 
in and sat himself down by the fire, lit his pipe, and commenced 
smoking in silence. Mrs. Parker thought nothing of this, as it 
was no uncommon thing for one or sometimes more of a party 
of Indians to return abruptly from a hunt, at some sign they 
might consider ominous of bad luck, and in such instances 
were not very communicative. But at last the Iodian broke 
silence with, “Ugh! old Parker die.” 

‘This exclamation immediately drew Mrs. Parker’s attention, 
who directly inquired of the Indian: 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Pa:ker?’’ 

The Indian responded: 

“Parker sick; tree fell on bim; yon go he die.” 

Mrs. Parker then asked the Indian if Parker sent for her, and 
where he was. 

The replies of the Indian somewhat aroused her suspicions. 
She, however, came to the conclusion to send her son with the 
Indian to see whgt was the matter. The boy and the Indian 
started. That night passed, and the next day too, and neither 
the boy nor Indian returned. This confirmed Mrs. Parker in 
her opinion that there was foul play on the part of the Indians. 


So she and ber dan hter went to work and barricaded the 


doors and windows in the best way they could. The youngest 
boy’s rifle was the only one left, he not having taken it with 
him when he went out after his father. 

The old lady took the rifle, the daughter the ax, and thus 
armed they determined to watch throagh the night, and defend 
themselves if any Indians should appear. 

They had not long to wait after night-fall, for soon after that 
some one commenced knocking at the door, crying out: **Mo- 
ther, mother!” But Mrs. Parker thonght the voice was not 


exactly like that of her son, and in order to ascertain the fact,. 


she said: 

“Jake, where are the Indians?” | | 

The reply, which was**Um gone,”’ satisfied her on that point. 
She then said, as if speaking to her son: 

‘Put your ear to the latch-hole of the door.” 

The head was placed at the latch-hole, and the old lady fired 
her rjfle through it and killed the Indian. She step back 
from the door lncteatly, and it was wel! she did so, for quicker 
than I have penned the last two words, two rifle-bullets came 


crashing through the door. 


The old lady then said to her daughter: 
“Thank God. there is but two; I must have killed the one at 


the door—they must be the three who went on the hunt with 
your father, If we can only kill or cripple another one of 
them we will be safe; now we must both be atill after they fire 
again, and they will then break the door down, and I may be 
able to shoot another one, but if I miss them when getting in 
you must use the ax.” 

The daughter, equally courageous with her mother, assured 
her she would. 

Soon after this conversation two more rifle bullets came 
crashing throngh the window. A death-like stillness ensued 
for a few minutes, when two more balls in quick succession 
were fired through the door, then foilowed a tremendous punch- 
ing with a log, the door gave way, and with a fiendish yell, an 
Indian was about to spring in when the unerring rifle fired by 
the gallant old lady laid his lifeless body across the threshold 
of the door. The remaining, or more properly the surviving 
Indian fired at random and ran, doing no injury. 


“Now,” said the old heroine to her undaunted daughter, 


“‘we must leave.” 

Accordingly, with the rifle and the ax, they went to the river, 
took the canoe, and without & mouthful of provision, except 
one wild duck and two blackbirds which the mother shot, and 
which were eaten raw, did these two courageous hearts in six 
days arrive among the old French settlers at St. Louis. 

t is painful to record after these deeds of heroism, that after 
the closest search for Parker and his boys, they were never 


found, 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


STAR AND LEAF COLLAR, IN TATTING. 


Matertats.—A small shuttle, a large and 
and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 30. In size the 


lar works out very small and nice. 
The centre of each star should be formed of 5 double and 1 


in stitch or pearl loop 10 times, and then drawn into a round. 

he Ist of the 10 ovals round it should be formed of 5 double, 
and 1 pearl 3 times, then 5 double, and draw close. The 2nd 
oval should be formed of 5 double, then joined to the last pearl 
of the last oval; then 5 double, and 1 pearl twice, 5 double, 
and draw close. Work the other 8 ovals the same as 2nd, 
defined in our illustration, that any further directions would be 
joining the last to the first. The number of stars made must 


depend upon the sized collar required. 
RECEIPTS. 


For a Coucu.—Syrup of poppies, oxymel of aquills. simple | 


oyxmel, in eqnal parts; mixed, and a teaspvonful taken 
when the cough is troublesome. It is better tohave it made 


‘up by a draggist. The cost is trifling. 


Garcte ror A Sore THroat —Take cayenne pepper five 
grains; boiling water. eight ounces; honey of roses, and tinc- 
ture of myrrh, of each, four drachms. Mix. Take often. 


To Curse a Sprary.—Make pounded resin into a paste with 
fresh butter; lay it on the sprained, part and bind it up. 


> 
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WRITING BY SOUND. 


MR. SHELTON’S SYSTEM, ETC. 


Little did the world think when it entered upon the 
year of our Lord eighteen hundred, that it had struck 
the fast age—the age of traveling at sixty miles an 
hour—the age of messages by telegraph at a thousand 
miles a minute, and last, though not least, the age of 
writing at least 300 distinct words in the space of 
sixty seconds. And yet such is the age we are in. 
Scarcely had this century gut into its teens, before a 
clever brain was concucting a system by which short- 
hand writing—bheretofore an arbitrary system in which 
each writer had to specially manufacture a good deal 
of his own nolbed-sahield be reduced to such a sim- 
ple science, that shorthand-writing should no longer 
be illegible to everybody except the writer, but one 
which a stranger to the scribe in question could deci- 

her a hundred years after he was dead with as much 
facility as himself had he lived. This man was Isaac 
A wr ay and this systenr Phonography, or writing by 
sound. 

Long before Mr. Pitman’s day it was a well recog- 
nized fact that of all languages chronically disinclined 
to go straightforward, the English tongue was in 
sume respects the worst example. There are other 
languages which do not pronounce words as they are 
spelled any more than the English; the French for 
instance, in which vous is pronounced voo, and suite 
spells sweet. But the French as well as some other 
tongues, with their peculiar ways of spelling, have 
this recommendation which the English language has 
not, that if they make vous spell voo once, they do it 

_ always; wherever you find vous, it will be pronounced 
voo to the end of the chapter. 

With the philanthropic purpose of displacing these 
barbarisms of the English tongue, or rather of the 
English pen, Mr. Pitman invented the idea of con- 
triving a set of simple signs each of which should 
always represent a definite sound. These sounds 
when put together were to muke words. On this 
principle he developed a system. In the simplest 

stage of this new science a few straight strokes and 
curves, placed in different positions, represent all the 
consonants of the alphabet; thick strokes represent- 
ing thick sounds like B, while thin strokes stand for 
thin ones like P. The vowels are indicated by dots 
or short marks placed against the top, middle, or bet- 
tom of the consonants. In the more advanced styles 
a variety of abbreviations are used. Some thousands 
of words, instead of being written in full, are repre- 
sented one or two prominent letters - in 
the word,—thus s¢ stands for established, and v for 
have, . ete, | 

One of the very best efforts which has eome under 
our notice, in the way of a new system, based on 
Mr. Pitman’s idea of writing by sound, is that lately 
introduced by Mr. Shelton, of Fillmore, in this Ter- 
ritory. Of the real advantages of this system, prac- 


tical phonographists will, of course, be the best: 


judges, but to our unpractised eye it seems to present 
sufficient merit to justify us in referring to it, and 
leaving our readers to judge of its excellence or other- 
wise for themselves. 

Mr. Shelton’s system is divided into two parte—the 
Corresponding and the Reporting styles. In the first, 
every sound, including the vowels, is indicated by a 
series of very simple strokes, such as are easily made 
by the hand when in a writing position- There is no 
leaving off to attach dots or other marks to indicate 
the vowels; every consonant contains its own vowel, 
made by one and the selfsame stroke. This vastly 


facilitates matters, and a word, or a whole string of 


words, can be written without taking the pen off the 


paper. It is said that by this long or full style about 


70 words a minute can be easily written. 

In the Reporting style of Mr. Shelton’s system, by 
the addition of about 30 new signs placed sloping to 
the right or left, all the words in the language can be 
reported as iast as they drop from a speaker’s lips with- 
out the use of a single arbitrary sign or the omission 
of a sound fur the gaining of time. Mr. Shelton states 
that in his method nothing is left to the memory be- 
yond learning the elementary signs which are appli 
cable to every word in the language. The great pomt 
is, that, in the reporting style, every sound is repre- 
sented on paper as much as in the longer, or what 
may be termed the child’s system. If there be, as we 
are informed, no drawback to this point, it must pre- 
sent a great advantage over Mr. Pitman’s system, 
with its thousands of arbitrary abbreviations to be 
stored in the mind. We are intormed that a practised 
reporter can, by the latter style, easily write 300 
words a minute. 

There are many other points which appear to be 
improvements upon older methods, but which cannot 
be detailed here: ‘many nice distinctions of sound— 
the French u, for instance, can be represented. Ex- 
perienced phonographists tell us that the system is 
very easily learned, and that a printer could set from 
it in a very short time. Whether this is so or not, 
the points which Mr. Shelton seeks to gain by his sys- 
tem are highly desirable, and improvements to which 
phonographic systems appear to be really open. 

In cunclusion, we will say, the shorthand referred 
to has no application to the representation of words 
according to sound in type, such as the promoters of 
the Deseret Alphabet sv worthily seek to obtain. It 
is a writing system only. 


OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF TEACH- 
ING VOCAL MUSIC. 


BY TULLIDGE. 
: REVIEW OF MR. CURWIN’S SYSTEM. 

The method adopted by Mr. Curwin is generally un- 
derstood as the Tonic Sol Fa system ‘This title is 
not & proper definition of its character, as it professes 
to be a new order of things, while the Tonic Sol Fa, 
by the old notation, was used in England more than 
two centuries since; so Mr. Curwin’s method is 
properly the new notation on the moveable do. 

_ As many of your musical readers are not acquaint- 
ed with what is termed the Tonic Sol Fs, and the va- 
riation of the intervals, I am led to give some’ expla- 
nation on the subject. | 
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SYSTEMS OF TEACHING VOCAL MUSIC. 


The word tonic is used by authors of musical sci- 
ence or harmony, as the fundamental or key note, 
which means the first note in every scale or ladder. 
The remaining six notes of the ladder or scale are 

verned by this one note, so long as you remain in 
the dominion of that key, and if the key should change, 
a return to the primitive tonic is made before the con- 
clusion of the piece. . 

When a change of key takes place, the note select- 
ed by the composer claims the tonic position, and rules 
the octave until another change or a return to the 
starting key, which key resumes its tonic rule. 

I will illustrate this, as by giving the technical 
names of all the intervals, the word tonic may be bet- 
ter understood. 

Suppose we take an eight-step ladder, as before 
stated. The first step is, the — note of gov- 
ernment, by which all the others of the scale are 
guided. Now if you take away the first step, and 
place it in any other position, it no longer remains the 
tonie, but is settaial—aniil a return to the key—by 
the new tonic. ) 

Every note in the scale has its position, name, and 

wer. | 

The second note of the scale is called the super- 
tonic, being situated one step above the key-note or 
tonic. It is used frequently as a fundamental note 
with passing harmony, and in some modes of the 

) minor model scale, it holds a good position, but does 
| not take the tonic power in a major mode. 

The third of the scale is called the mediant, and, 
like the super-tonic, it never assumes the tonic po- 
| 


sition in a major scale as it belongs also to the minor 
mode. 

The fourth note of the scale is called the sub-domi- 
nant, and claims a second relationship to the tonic, 
and sometimes in modulation assumes that position. 

The fifth is the doniinant. This note takes a power- 
ful position in the scale, and is frequently — 
to the tonic rule, by a change of key, to the letter G. 
I am speaking of the diatonic scale. i 

The sixth is called the sub mediant, and is the rela- 
tive minor to the major tonic, of the diatonic denomi- 
nation C. 

This note—in some styles of music—more fre- 
quently claims a tonic position—by a change of key— 
than the sub-duminant, the second in relation to the 
fundamental C. 

The seventh of the scale is called the swb-tonic, be- 
ing situated one semi tone below the replicate or oc- 
tave, and is termed the leading note. 

Having explained the names of each interval and 
pointed to those having the greatest power in the 
scale to change to-a tunic position, I will explain the 
use of the Sol Fa. 

The sol feggio, or the Sol Fa scale, are certain words 
used by the Italians, French and others fur the Eng- 
lish letters C D E F G A B and C the octave. 

The English and American musicians use the letters 
for the notation in the old method to mean the 1 23 
4567 and 8th of the scale, to which they add, for 
beauty of enunciation, the Italian do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si and do. 

In the moveable do, or tonic sol fa, should we be- 
gin on CG, this 0, being the first note, is called do. If 
we start on the dominant G, the G is then the tonic. 
If we start on D, this letter is the first. If we start 


on A, it is the same.. Should we begin on E, the E 
forms the tonic position. B the same. F sharp will 
also take the first position, ard C sharp will take the 
same sol fa as the starting interval C. The tonic sol 
fa principal is to make every note of the scale the do, 
hence the name Tonic Sol Fa, as applied to this sys 


tem. 


Nortice.—Our agents and friends will much obli 
us by announcing to their acquaintances in the set 
ments that any persons wishing to obtain the Ura 
Magazine and unable to pay for it until after harvest, 
will have it forwarded to them upon their writing to 
say that they will pay for it at that period in produce 
at the usual cash rates. ) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
NOTE.— Correspondence is invited from our friends. 
J. D.—Doubtless the moon has an influence on the weather and conse- 
quently on the growth of planta, but we do not know exactly what those 


effects are. Some say that if you plant peas when the moon is increasing 
they will bloom till there is nothing left. Try it. 


X. M.—It is rather hard to decide, but we can doit. If a man's apple 
trees hang over en your ground, he occupies yoar room and your sun- 
shine; you are, therefore, c early entitled to some of his apples. This is 
our first decision On the other hand, inasmuch as the trunk of the tree 
belongs to your neighbor, and the branches belong to the trunk, and the 
fruit to the branches. therefore. just as clearly, you are not entitled to any. 


This is our second decision. Both decisions are valid and will stand in any 


court (where they are not particular.) Weare willing te accept a law) er’s 
fee for either. 

Fayny.—We think to some extent fashiens are good things. A change 
in one's food is refreshing once ina while. Fancy seeing gentlemen in 
long-waisted coats, or ladies in coal-scuttle bonnets for ninety years.at a 
stretch, ahd it would be equally horrible to see gentlemen in short-waisted 
coats or Jadies in the triangular spata which new adorn them for the same 
period. Let us have changes by all means, so long as ladies will design 
and execute them themselves as mach as possible. With ladies there 
should always be variety. As tothe male profession, it serves tlen right 
if they have to wear the best black cloth forever. There is no poetry 
about them. They are not the flowers of creation. Who cares what they 
wear. 
Piste ReaDeEx.—The Samaritans were a set of alien colonists planted 
in the lands which were previously occupied by the ten tribes, who had — 
been taken away captive. They were converted partially, at any rate 
to the true faith by the Jews, but were always considered by them a sort 
of half breeds. and as persons unfit for association with; hence the sur- 
prise of the woman of Samaria and her remark to Jecus ; —“‘How is it that 
thou being a Jew as¥est drink of me, who am a woman of kamaria. The 
Samaritans had a temple of their own on Mount Gerizim, while the Jews 
concidered Jerusalem the sacred place, hence the. statement of Jesus :— 
‘““Worman, believe me, the hour cometh. when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem worship the Father." 

Mustcus —Why wait until you can buy apiano? The piano is a very 
difficn t in.trament to learn—takes years of practise to become proficient 
in, and few are t'e moth re who, with from four to six cherube to dress 
and befangle, can keep their ha: ds in at it. Of course it is a splendid in- 
struament when well played, and, like all music, it brings mack refinement 
and happiness to the home circle. Byt for us poor fulks, why not get a 
harp or a guitar for our daughters? Either are mach cheaper, will pro- 
duce a delightful accompaniment to a Suhday evening’s home choir, or 
one of any other time, You can get the piano as soon after as convenient, 
but dun’t wait for it; have music in your house as fast a* possible, 


Jeames —Can’t say who is responsib'e; but there is a plece of road in 
the 13th Ward, constructed so that two pools of water, varying from ten 
to twenty rods long, exists there every wet spell. Everything has its 
blessing! It does delightfuliy for the boys in winter time and for the 
frogs ineummer. There are about fifteen hundred of the little sweets (the 
frogs not the boys) there now—or coming as fast aa nature wiil let them. 
Any evening in the vicinity you can imagine yourself in the neighborhood 


of some old English squire’s mansion with ten thousand rooks a caw- 


cawing. Of course, as youu say when the water turns green, it isn’t good 
for one’s he Ith. Don's be impatient; this is a big city, with a smail 
treasury. It will attended to svon, no doubt. 


| 


| 
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: At sight of this Rolleston colored up; but extricated hi f 
F O U L P L A = double difficult with “Hexam,” said he, 
“this r fellow has like a man, and got himself 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
[OONTINUED] 
CHAPTSBR IV. 


Sarah Wilson left off crying, and looked down on the ground 
with a very red face. General Rolleston was amazed. “Is she 
safe! Is whosafe?’’ said he. “He means my mistress,” re- 
— Wilson, rather brusquely; and flounced out of the 


“She is safe, no thanks to you,” said General Rolleston. 
‘‘What were you doing under her window at this time of 
night?” And the harsh tone in which this question was put 
showed Seaton that he was suspected. This wounded him, and 
he replied, doggedly, “Lucky for you all I was there.” 

“That isno answer to my question,” said the General, 


sternly. 

“It is all the answer I shall give you.” 

oa I shall hand you over to the officer, without another 
word.’ 

“Do, sir, do;” said Seaton, bitterly; but he added more 
gently, “you will be sorry for it when you come to your 
senses. 


At this moment Wilson entered with a . “If you 
ae sir, Miss Rolleston says the robber had no beard. Miss 
ave never noticed Seaton’s face, but his beard she have; and, 
O! if you please, sir, she begged me to ask him,—Was it you 
that fired the pistol and shot the robber?’ 

The delivery of this ungrammatical message but rational 
query was like a ray of light streaming into a dark place; it 
changed the whole aspect of things. As for Seaton, he re- 
ceived it as if Heaven was speaking to him through Wilson. His 
sullen air relaxed, the water stood in his eyes, he smiled affec- 
tionately, and said in a low, tender voice, ‘“‘Tell her I heard 
some bad characters talking about this house—that was a 
month ago—so, ever since then, I have slept in the tool-house 
to watch. Yes, Ishot the robber with my revolver, and I 
marked one or two more; but they were three to one; I think 
I must have got a blow on the head; for I felt nothing—”’ 

Here he was interrupted 4 a violent scream from Wilson. 
She pointed downwards, with her eyes glaring; and a little 
ep é was seen to be trickling slowly over Seaton’s stocking 
and shoe. 

“Wounded,” said the General’s servant, Tom, in the busi- 
ness-like accent of one who had seen a thousand wounds. 

never mind that,’’ said Seaton. ‘It can’t be deep, 
for I don’t feel it;’’ then, fixing his eyes on General Rolleston, 
he said, in a voice that broke down suddenly, “there stantis 
the only man who has wounded me to-night, to burt me.” 

The way General Rolleston received this point-blank re- 
proach surprised some persons present, who had observed onl 
the imperious and iron side of his character. He hung h 
head in silence a moment; then, being discontented with him- 
self, he went nto a passion with his servants for standing idle. 
“Run away. you women,” said he, roughly. “Now, Tom, if 
you are good for anything, strip the man and stanch his wound. 
Andrew, a bottle of port, quick !"’ 

Then, leaving him for a while in friendly hands, he went to 
his daughter, and asked her if she saw any objection to a bed 
being made up in the heuse for the wounded convict. 

“O 1 ange said she, ‘-why of course not. I am all gratitude. 
What e like, Wilson? for it is a most provoking thing, I 
never noticed his face, only his beautiful beard glittering in 
the sunshine ever so far off. Poor young man! O yes, papa! 
send him to bed directiy. and we will all nurse him. I never 
did any good in the world yet, and so why not begin at 
once | 

General Rollesten langhed at this squirt of enthusiasm from 
his staid daughter, and went off to give the requisite orders. 

But Wilson followed him immediately and stopped him in 
the passage. “If you please, sir, I think you had better not. 
I have something to tell you.”” She then communicated to him 


. oe her suspicion that James Seaton was in love with 
bh 


daughter. He treated this with due ridicule at first; but 
she gave bim one reason after another till she staggered him, 
and he went down stairs in a most mixed and puzzied frame of 


mind, inclined to laugh, inclined to be angry, inclined to be 


sorry. 

Tie officer had just arrived, and was looking over some pho- 
tographs to see if James Seaton was “one of his birds.” Such, 
alas! was his expression. : 


wounded in my service. You are to take him to the infirmary; 
but mind, they must treat him like my own son, and nothing 
he asks for denied bim.” 

Seaton walked with feeble steps, and leaning gn two men, 
to the infirmary; and General Rolleston ordered a cup of coffee, 
lighted a cigar, and sat cogitating over this strange business, 
and asking himself how he coald get rid of this young mad- 
man, and yet befriend him. As for Sarah Wilson, she went to 
bed discontented, and wondering at her own bad judgment. 
She saw, too late, that, if she held her tongue, Seaton 
would have been her patient and her prisoner; and as for Miss 
Rolleston, when it came to the point, why she would aever 
have nursed him except by proxy, and the proxy would have 
been Sarah Wilson. 

However, the blunder blind passion had led her into was 
partially repaired by Miss Rolleston herself. When she heard, 
next day, where Seaton was gone, she lifted up her hands in 
amazement. ‘What couLp papa be thinking of to send our 
benefactor to a hospital?” And, after meditating a while, 
she directed Wilson to cut a nosegay and carry it to Seaton. 
“He is a gardener,” said she, innocently. “Of course he will 
miss his flowers sadly in that miserable place.” 

And she gave the same order every day with a constancy 
that, you must know, formed part of this grey Sows char- 
acter. Soup, wine, and jellies were sent from the kitchen every 
other day with equa! pertinacity. 

Wilson concealed the true donor of all those things. and 
took the credit to herself. By this means she ‘obtained the 
patient’s gratitude, and he showed it so frankly, she hoped to 
steal his love as well. 

But no! his fancy and his heart remained true to the cold 
a he had served so well, and she had forgotten him appa- 
rently, | 

This irritated Wilson at last, and she set to work to cure him 
with wholesome but bitter medicine. She sat down beside 
him one day, and said, cheerfully, “ We are all ‘on the keyfeet’ 
just now. Miss Rolleston’s beau is come on a Visit.’ 


The patient opened his eyes with astonishment. 

‘Miss Rolleston’s beau?” 

“Ay, her intended. What, didn’t you know, she is engaged 
to be married ?” 

“She engaged to be married ?’’ gasped Seaton, 

Wilson watched him with a remorseless eye. 

“Why, James,”’ said she, after a while, “did you think the 
likes of her would go through the world without a mate?” 

Seaton made no reply but a moan, and lay back like one 
dead, utterly crushed by this cruel blow. 

A buxom middle-aged nurse now came up, and said, with a 
touch of severity, “Come, my good girl, no doubt you mean 
well, but you are doing ill. You had better leave him to us 
for the present.”’ 

— this hint Wilson bounced out, and left the patient to his 
misery. 

At her next visit she laid a nosegay on his bed, and gossiped 
away, talked of everything in the world except Miss Rolles- 
ton 


At last she came to a pause, and Seaton laid his hand on her 
oe Spon and looking piteously in her face spoke his first 
word. 

“Does she love him ?” 

“What, still harping on ner?” said Wilson. “Well, she 
doesn’t hate him, I suppose, or she, would not marry him.”’ 

“For pity’s sake don't tride with me! Does she love him?” 

“La, James, how can 1 tell? She mayn’t love bim quite as 

much as [ could love a man that took my fancy”’ (here she cast 
a languishing glance on Seaton); ‘but I see no difference be- 
tween her and other young ladies. Miss is very fund of her 
paps. for one thing; and he favors the match. Ay, and she 
ikes her partner well enough; she is brighter like now he is 
in the house, and she reads all her friend's letters to him ever 
so lovingly; and I do notice she leans on him out walking, @ 
trifle more than there is any need for.” , 

At this picture James Seaton writhed in his bed like some 
agonized creature under vivisection; but the woman, spurred 
py ia and also by egotistical passion, had no mercy left 
or him. 

“And why not?” continued she; “he is young, and hand- 
some, and rich, and he dotes on her. If you are really her 
friend, gs ought to be glad she is so well snited.” 

At this admonition the tears stood in Seaton’s eyes, and after 
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a while, he got strength to say, “I know I ought, I know it. 
| If he is only worthy of her, as worthy as any man could be.” 

“That he is, James. Why, I’ll be bound you have heard of 
him. It is young Mr. Wardiaw.” 

Seaton started up in bed. “Who? Wardlaw? What, Ward- 

«What Wardlaw? . why the great London merchant, his son. 
Leastways, he manages the whole concern now, I hear; the old 

entleman, he is retired, by all accounts.”’ 

“CuRSE HIM! CURSK HIM! ouRSsE HIM!” yelled James Seaton, 
with his eyes glaring fearfully,and both hands beating the air. 

Sarah Wilson recoiled with alarm. 

“That angel marry uu!” shrieked Seaton. “Never, while I 
live; 1’ll throttle him with these hands first.’’ 

What more his ungovernable fury would have uttered was 
interrupted by a rush of nurses and attendants, and Wilson 
was bundled out of the place with little ceremony. 

He contrived, however, to hurl a word after her, accom- 
panied with a look of concentrated rage and resolution. 

“Never, | TELL YOU,—WHILE | Livs.”’ 

At her next visit to the hospital, Wilson was refused admis- 
sion by the Head Surgeon, She left her flowers daily all the 


same. 

After a few days she thought the matter might have cooled, 
and, having a piece of news to communicate to Seaton, with 
respect to Arthur Wardlaw, she asked to see that patient. 

“Left the hospital this morning,’”’ was the reply. 

“What,cared?”’ 

“Why not? We have cured worse cases than his.” 

“Where has he gone te? pray tell me.” 

“Oh, certainly.” And enquiry was made. But the reply 
was, ‘Left no address.” 

Sarah Wilson like many other women of high and low degree, 
had swift misgivings of mischief to come. She was taken with 
a violent fit of trembling, and had to sit down in the hall. 

And, to tell the truth, she had cause to tremble; for that 
- of hers had launched two wild beaste—Jealousy and 

venge. 

When she got better she went home, and, coward-like, said 
not a word to living soul. 

That day, Arthur Wardlaw dined with General Rolleston 
and Helen. They were to be alone for a certain reason; and 
be came half an hour before dinner. Helen thought he would, 
and was ready for him on the lawn. 

They walked arm-in-arm, talking of the happiness before 
them, and regretting a temporary separation that was to inter- 
vene. He was her father’s choice, and she ioved her father 
devotedly; he was her male property; and young ladies like 
that sort of property, especialiy when they see nothing to dis- 
like in it. He loved her passionately, and that was ber due, 
and pleased her, and drew a gentle affection, if not a passion, 
from her in return. Yes, that lovely forehead did come very 
near young Wardlaw’s shoulder, more than once or twice, as 
they strolled up and down on the soft mossy turf. 

And, on the other side of the hedge that bounded the lawn, 
& man lay crouched in the ditch, and saw it all with gleaming 


eyes. 
_ Just before the affianced ones went in, Helen said, “I have a 
little favor to ask you dear. The poor man, Seaton, who fought 
the robbers, and was wounded—papa says be isa man of edu- 
cation, and Wanted to bea clerk or something. Cuuld you 
find him a place?” 

“| think .1 can,” said Wardlaw; “IndeedI am sure. A line 
to White & Co. will do it; they want a shipping clerk.” 

“OQ, how good yuu are!” said Helen; and lifted her face all 
beaming with thanks. 

The opportunity was tempting; the lover fond: two faces 
_ yo & single.moment, and one of them burned for five min- 
u r. 

The basilisk eyes saw the soft collision; but the owner of 
those eyes did rot hear the words that earned him that torture. 
He lay siill and bided his time. 

General Rolleston’s house stood clear of the town, at the end 
of a short, but narrow and tortuous lane, The situation had 
ee the burglars whom Seaton baffled; and now it tempted 


Wardlaw must pass that way on leaving General Rolleston’s 

use. 

At a bend of the lane two twin elms stood out a foot or two 
from the Seaton got behind these at about ten o’clock, 
_ wa for him with a patience and immobility that boded 


His preparations for this eacounter were singular He had a 
close-shutting inkstand and a pen, and one sheet of paper, at 


the top of which he had written oe’ and the day of the 


month and year, leaving the rest blank. And he had the revol- 
ver with which he had shot the robber at Helen Rolleston’s win- 
dow; and a barrel of that arm was loaded with swan shot. 


CHAPTER V. 


The moon went down; the stars shone out clearer. 

Eleven o’clock boomed from a church clock in the town. 

bat did not come, and Seaton did not move from his 
ambush. 

Twelve o’clock boomed, and Wardlaw never came, and Sea- 
ton never moved. ‘ 

Soon after midnight, General Rolleston’s hall-door opened, 
and a figure appeared ina flood of light. Seaton’s eyes gleamed 
at the sight, for it was young Wardlaw, with a footman at his 


back holding a lighted lamp. : 

Wardlaw, however, seemed in no hurry to leave the house, 
and the reason soon appeared; he was joined by Helen Rolles- 
ton, and she was equipped for walking. The watcher saw her 
serene face shine in the light. The General himself came next; 
and, as they left the door, out came Tom with a blunderbuss, an 
brought up the rear. Seaton drew bebind the trees, and post- 
poned, but did not resign, his purpose. 

Steps and murmurings came, and him, and receeded. 

The only words he caught distinctly came from Wardlaw, as 
he passed. “It is nearly high tide. I fear we must make haste.” 

aton followed the whole party ata short distance, feeling 
sure they would eventually separate and give him his oppor- 
tunity with Wardlaw. ; 

They went down to the harbour and took a boat; Seaton 
came nearer, and learned they were going on board the great 
steamer bound for England, that loomed so black, with mon- 
strous eyes of fire. 

They put off, and Seaton stood baffled. ; 

Presently, the black monster, with enormous eyes of fire, 
spouted her steam like a Leviathan, and then was still; next 
the smoke puffed, the heavy paddies revolved, and she rushed 
out of the harbour; and Seaton sat down upon the ground, 
and all seemed ended. Helen gone to England! Wardlaw 

one with her! Love and revenge had alike eluded him. He 
ooked up at the sky, and played with the pebbles at his fcet, 
stupidly, vor gay He wondered why he was ever born; why 
he consented to live a single minute after this. His angel and 
his demon gone homo together! And he left herel 

He wrote a few lines on the paper he had intended for Ward- 
law, sprinkled them with sand, and put them in his bosom, then 
stretched himself out with a weary moan, like a dying dog, to 
wait the flow of the tide and, with it, Death, Whether or not 
his resolution or his madness would have carried him so far 
cannot be known, for even as the water rippled in and, trick- 
ling under his back, chilled him to the bone, a silvery sound 
struck his ear. He started to his feet, and life and its jo 
rushed back upon him. It was the voice of the woman he 
loved so madly. 

Helen Rolleston was on the water, coming ashore again in 
the little boat. 

He crawled, like a lizard, among the boats ashore to catch a 
sight of her; he did see her, was near her, unseen himself. She . 
landed with ber father? So Wardlaw was gone to England 
without her. Seaton trembled with joy. Presently bis goddess 
began to lament in, the prettiest way. “Papa! Papal’’ she 
sighed, *‘Why must friends part, in this sad world? Poor Ar- 
thur is gone from me: and, by-and-by I shall go from you, my 
own a And at that prospect she wept gently. 

“Why, you foolish child!” said the old General, tenderly, 
‘“‘what matters a little parting, when we are all to meet again, 
in dear old England. Well then, there, have a cry; it will do 
you good.” He patted her head as she clung to his 
warlike breast; and she took bim at his word; the tears ran 
swiftly and glistened in the very star-light. 

But, O! how Seaton’s heart yearned at all this. 

What! mustn’t ne say a word to comfort her; he who, at 
that moment, would have thought no more of dying to serve 
her, or to please her, than he would of throwing one of those 
pebbles into that slimy water. 

Well, ber pure tears somebow cooled bis hot brafn, and 
washed his soul, and left him wondering at bimself and bis mis- 
deeds this night. His guardian angel seemed to go by and 
wave her dewy wings, and fan bis hot passions as she passed. 

He kneeled down and thanked God he had not met Arthar 
Wardlaw in that dark lane. 

Then he went home to his humble lodgings, and there buried 
himself; and from that day seldom went out exeept to seek em- 
ployment. He soon obtained it as a copyist. 
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Meantime the police were on bis track, employed by a per- 
son with a gentle disposition, but a tenacity of purpose truly 
remarkabie. 

Great was Seaton’s uneasiness when one day he saw Hexham 
at the foot of his stair; greater still, when the officer’s quick 
- caught sight of him, and his light foot ascended the stairs 
directly. He felt sure Hexham bad beard of his lurking about 


General Rolleston’s premises. However, he prepared to de- 


fend himself to the uttermost. 
Hexham came into his room without ceremony, and lookin 
mighty grim. ‘Well, my lad, so we bave got you, after all.” 
“What is my crime now?” asked Seaton, sullenly. _ 
‘‘James,” said the officer, very solemaoly, “‘it is an unheard- 
of crime this time. You have been—running—away—from 4 
retty girl. Now that is a mistake at all times, but, when she 
98 beautiful as an angel, and rich enough to slip a fiver into 
Dick Hexham’s hands, and lay him on your track, what is the 
use? Letter for you, my man.” : 
Seaton took the letter, with a puzzled air. It was written in 
@ clear but feminine hand, and slightly scented. ; 
The writer, in a few polished lines, excused herself for takin 
extraordinary means to find Mr. Seaton, but hoped he wou! 
consider that he had laid her under a deep obligation, and that 
gratitude will sometimes be importunate. She had the pleasure 
to inform him that the office of shipping clerk, at Messrs. White 
and Co.’s was at his service, and she hoped he would take it 
without an hour’s further delay, for that she was assured that 
many persons had risen to wealth and consideration in the 
colony from such situations: 
Then, as this wary but courteous young lady had no wish 
. Pr into a correspondence with her ex-gardener, she 
‘‘Mr. Seaton need not trouble himself to reply to this note. 
A simple ‘yes’ to Mr. Hexham will be enough and will give 
sincere pleasure to Mr. Seaton’s 
“Obedient servant and wellwisher, 
“Heten ANNE 
a tg bowed his head over this letter in silent but deep 
emotion. 
Hexam respected that emotion, and watched him with a sort 
of vague 
Seaton lifted his head, and the tears stood thick in his eyes. 
Said he, in a voice of exquisite softness, scarce above a whisper, 
‘Tell her, ‘yes.’ and ‘God bless her.’ Good by. 1 want to go 
= knees, and pray God to bless her, as she deserves. 
Hexam took the hint. and retired softly. 


A LEGEND OF VENICE. 


It was midnight; the great clock had struck, and was still 
echoing through every porch and gallery in the quarter of St. 
Mark, when a young citizen, wrapped fn his cloak, was has- 
tening home from an interview with his lady-love. His step 


was light, for his heart was so. Her parents had just consented « 


to their marriage, and the very day was named. 

“Lovely Giulietta!” he cr ed, ‘and shail I then call thee mine 
at last? Who was ever so blest as thy Marcolini ?” 

But as he spoke, he stopped; for sométhing was glittering 
on the pavement before him. It was a scabbard of rieh work- 
manship; and the discovery, what was it but an earnest of good 
fortune? 

“Rest thou there!” he cried, thrusting it gaily into his belt; 
“if another claims thee not, thou hast changed masters !”’ 

And on he went as before, humming the burden of a song 
which he and his Giulietta had been singing together. But 
how ltttle we know what the next minute will bring forth! 
He turned by the Church of St. Geminiano, and in three steps 
he met the watch. A murder had been committed. The Sen- 
ator Renaldi bad been found dead at his door, the dagger left 
in his heart; and the unfortunate Marcolini-was dragged away 
for examination The place, the time—everything served to 


‘excite, «to justify suspicion; and no sooner had he entered the 


ard-house than an evidence appeared against him. The 
ravo in bis flight had thrown away his scabbard; and smeared 
with blood, not yet dry, it was now in the belt of Marcolini. 
Its patrician ornaments struck ever eye; and when the fatal 
dagger was produced and compared with it, not a doubt of his 
guilt remained. 
Still there is in the innocent an energy and a composnre—an 
energy when they speak, and a composure when they are 


silent—to which none can be altogether insensible; and the judge 
delayed for some time to pronounce the sentence, though he was 
& near relation of the dead. At length, however, it came; and 
Marcolini lost his life, Giulietta her reason. Not many years 
afterwards the truth revealed itself—the real criminal, in his 
last moments confessing the crime; and hence the custom in 
Venice, a custom that long prevailed. for a crier to cry out in 
court, before a senten*e was passed,“‘Remember poor Marco- 
lini.” Great, indeed, was the lamentation throughout the city, 
and the judge, dying, directed that henceforth and for evera 
mass should be sung every night in the chapel. Still, every 
night, when the great square is illuminating, and the casinos are 
filling fast with the gay and dissipated, a bell is rung as for a 
service, and a ray of light is seen to issue froma small Gothic 
window that overlooks the place of execution, the place where 
on a scaffold Marcolini breathed his last. | 


_ THE ROMAN SENTINEL. 


There was nothing in Pompeii that invested it with a 
interest to me than the spot where a soldier of old Rome dis- 
played a most heroic fidelity. The fatal day on which Vesu- 
vius, at whose feet the city stood, barst out into an eruption 
that shook the earth, poured torrents of lava from its riven 
sides, and discharged, amidst the noise of a hundred thunders, 
such clouds of ashes as filled the air, produced a darkness 
deeper than midnight, and struck such terror into all hearts 
that men thought not only that the end of the world had come 
and all must die, but that the gods themselves were expiring— 
on that night asentinel kept watch by the gate which looked to 
the burning mountain. Amidst nnimaginable confusion, and 
shrieks of terror, mingled with the roar of the volcano and 
cries of mothers who had lost their children in the darkness, the 
inhabitants fled the fatal town, while faljing ashes, loading 
the darkened air and cage every place, rose in the streets 
till they covered the house roofs, nor left a vestige of the city. 

Amidst this fearful disorder the sentinel at the gate had been 
forgotten, and as Rome required her sentinels, happen what 
migbt, to hold their posts till relieved by the guard or set at 
liberty by their officers, he had to choose between death and 
dishonor. Pattern of fidelity, he stood by his post. Slowly, 
but surely, the ashes rise on his manly form; now reach 
his breast, and nuw covering his lips, they choke his breathing. 
He also was ‘‘faitbful unto death” After seventeen centuries 
they found his skeleton grey agen in a marble niche, clad 
in rusty armor—the helmet on 
fingers still closed upon bis spear. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 

This is really a first-rate delusion. You bring before the 


spectators & glass vase, full of ink. You dip a ladle into it, | 


and pour out some of the ink upon a plate, in order to convince 
the andience that the substance in the vase is really ink. You 
then throw a handkerchief over the vase and instantly withdraw 
it, when the vase is found to be filled with water, in which a 
couple of gold fish are swimming. 

This apparent impossibility is performed as follows. To the 
interior of the vessel is fitted a black silk lining, which ad- 
heres mga to the sides when pressed by the water, and 
whieh is withdrawn inside the handkerchief during the per- 
formance of the trick. The ladle hasa hollow handle with an 
opening into the bowl. In the handle is a spoonful or so of ink, 
which runs into the bow! when it is held dowaoward, daring the 
act of dipping it into the vase. 


CONUNDRU MS. 


1. Why are young ladies like arrows? 
2. Why is a philanthropist like an old horse? 


CHARADE 1. 


My first isa very uncomfortable state, 
In cold weather it mostly abounds. 
My second’s an instrument formed of hard steel, 
That will cause the stout foe to stagger and reel, 
And when used, is asymptom of bate. 

My whole is an author of greatest renown, 
Whose fame to the last day of time will go down. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. 12. 


You have learned how the earth’s crust has’ been 
formed by cooling, and how sedimentary rocks de- 
posited by water have been dislocated by eruptive 
rocks. You will now enter on a course in which as has 
been intimated, the various causes of subsequent 
changes in the earth’s crust will be considered. We 
will begin with volcanoes. 


ON THE .CRATERS OF VOLCANOES. 


A volcano is a fissure, or perpendicular tunnel, in 
the earth’s crust, through which heated matter from 
below is thrown up to the surface. This fissure goes 
under variqys names among geologists: it is called the 
vent, the chimney, the chasm of the volcano. The 
matter, which is thrown up, may be in the form of 
lava, scoriz, or ashes. It is the upper part of this 
vent, or chimney, that is called the crater. It is 
always in the fourm of an inverted cone, or in the 
shape of a funnel or tunning dish, with the broadest 

rt upward. 

The structure of these craters exhibits manifold 

phenomena, according to which geologists give them 
different names; such as craters of Eruption, and 
craters of Elevation. There are, also, instances in 
which both kinds of craters are found in one moun- 
tain. 
You have seen how the action of fire, however 
deeply seated in the earth’s crust, may produce a fis- 
sure through its entire thickness. You can easily 
imagine that, as the deep fires below are sending up 
boiling streams of lava, emitting floods of hot mud 
called tuf, or hurling up showers of ashes and cinders, 
all these would gather or fall around the mouth of the 
vent. In proportion to the continuance and the repe- 
titions of such eruptions, successive beds of volcanic 
products would accumulate around the mouth, and 
form themselves into the shape of a sugar-loaf or 
cone. 

Look at a molehill. Put your stick through it 
from the top of it to the hole from which it was 
thrown up. Give a twirl to the stick in your hand, 
80 that the opening at the top shall be wider than the 
vent at the bottom, and you have exactly a crater of 


oy 

hen the fresh matter erupted from a volcano 
comes down in a new shower, or cools down asa fresh 
overflow of lava, it forms regular beds around the 
whole of the commenced cone; and these new beds 
incline regularly towards the sides of the original 
cone, and have what geologists call a quaquaversal 
dip. This word means that the new beds or coatings 
dip equally all around the cone, just as when you put 
six saucers placed on the top of each other, and all 
upside down, the upper five have a quaquaversal dip 
around the bottom saucer. Or, if you imagine that 
in our molehill, the earth pushed up by the mole was, 
m each push, of a different colour, the different col- 
oured soils would fall round the vent with a quaqua- 
versal dip. 

The height and the steepness of these cones, and 
the extent and the depth of the craters vary exceed- 
ingly in different volcanoes. The conical hill in which 
the vent exists, is formed, in most instances of the 
volcanic ashes and cinders which have been thrown 


up, and of streams of lava which have subsequently 
flowed over the ash accumulation. | 

When the cone and the crater have been formed, 
you will see that every fresh eruption will add new 
materials to cover what has already gathered. It is 
known that according to the expansive power of the 
gases entangled below, it will hurl large quantities of 
lava high up in the air. The mass hurled up separates 
into fragments of a spongy texture; or, a part of it 
may become fine and impalpable powder. hen the 
materials, thus hurled up, return in showers, ro will 
see that they will fall around the mouth of the vent. 
As these successive showers fall, they form additional 
lavers, coverings or envelopes of scoriw or dust all 
around, and dipping on all sides from the central 
orifice. 

It is not unfrequently the case that the struggle of 
the entangled gases, in the melted matter, is so great 
as to wear away the sides of the vent or chimney, till 
the sides of the cone become too weak to withstand 
such an onset. The result is that the cone itself be- 
comes cracked and fissured, and the burning lava 
flows out from the middle of the cone, or at the bot- 
tom of the hill. 


SCIENTIFIC AND CURIOUS. 
RECENT INVENTIONS. 


New Frencu Gas.—The French have discovered 
a new kind of gaslight. It is made by a union of 
oxygen with hydrogen or other illuminating gas. It 
is stated that the Emperor of the French wishing to 
satisfy himself of the facts concerning this new light, 
sent for the inventors, and for two evenings the 
apartments of the Imperial Palace were brilliantly 
illuminated by their apparatus. 

SwEETMEATS are now manufactured in England by 
steam. Vegetable colors are used instead of the old 
minerals, so that children can now eat them with per- 
fect safety. The law has made it a misdemeanor to 
use mineral colors on account of their poisonous 
qualities. 

PerrorateD Saws.—A Mr. Emerson has patented 
saws with rows of small. holes placed below each 
tooth, each row occurring just where the new tooth 
will be needed when the present ones are filed away. 
As these holes are shaped so as to form the hollow 
space between each tooth, new sets of teeth can be 
filed out one after another as the old ones disappear, 
with comparatively little trouble. 


How Lapres ARE oN HorsEBackK.— 
The photographer arranges in his stud a wooden 
rail of the right height, on which a side-saddle is 
placed, and the lady, dressed in equestrian costume, 
mounts, takes position as in riding, and is duly photo- 
graphed. A paper print of this negative is then 
made, out of which her figure is carefully cut, blacked 
and pasted upon the engraving of any handsome 
steed that the lady choses to select. A negative of 
the horse is then made which has a blank space cor- 
responding to the figure of the lady. Two printings 
are required to produce the picture; one from the 
negative of the lady, the other from that of the 
horse. Instead of engravings, photographs from 
living animals may be used. 
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